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rooms of the Palace of Versailles, seem to have gone out 
of fashion, leaving- Detaille and the present school of 
French historical painters to produce pictures of smaller 
dimensions, wherein accuracy of detail and a conscien- 
tious study of military life have 
replaced the more theatrical 
rendering of their predecessors. 
In conclusion, it may be' said 
that Detaille's touch is free, yet 
precise, sometimes verging on 
hardness ; but the " technique" 
of the art never seems to trouble 
him. His colors are true and 
clean, and he masters great diffi- 
culties of foreshortening and at- 
titude with no apparent effort. 
It may be safely affirmed that 
few artists have achieved sc 
much as Detaille has achieved 
at so early an age ; and he has 
certainly the brightest prospects 
for the future. 

Frederic Vors. 



cool-looking Dutch effects — a pair by Mauve. One 
shows the shepherd driving forth his flock at dawn, 
the other the same man collecting it into the fold at 
twilight. The sunrise and evening effects are both 
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ART IMPORTA- 
TIONS. 



THE importations of foreign 
art are arriving for the winter 
season, and never in the history 
of that commerce were they so 
choice and valuable. 

It is not to be maintained that 
American taste keeps up entirely 
with European taste. The new 
reputations that are forming in 
Paris and London are not yet 
recognized in this country. With 
all its quick intelligence, the 
American public does not ac- 
curately follow the course of 
European intelligence. New 
men* like Bastien-Lepage, Hen- 
ner, Laurens, Gustave Moreau, 
Vollon, and Delaunay, are 
scarcely introduced into this 
country. With the caution of 
the banker and investor, not 
with the enthusiasm of the 
cognoscento — with the prudence 
of the bank-scales and money- 
scoop, does the Yankee form his 
gallery, which he calls an " in- 
vestment." A reputation must 

be ten years old in Paris before an American -will 
touch it. 

One novelty among the art " fashions" recently taken 
into favor does the American accept already — that is, 
the Dutch 
school. Cottier 
has taught us to 
whisper, with 
the, accent of 
lively faith, the 
names of Mauve 
anqp-Maris. By 
J. Maris we have 
just seen an ex- 
quisite example, 
in the collection 
of M. Lantier, 
on St. Mark's 
Place — a group 
of two horses, a 
white and a 
black, in an ex- 
quisitely quiet 
sunset effect. 
The picture is 
not precisely a 
n e w importa- 
t i o n , but it 
would give an 
air of delicious 

novelty to some American collection of the usual con- 
ventionality. 

Knoedler imports, for the chance of the autumn trade 
Winds, two of these delicate, tender, well-bred, and 




FIGURE FROM "SALUTING THE WOUNDED 



treated with a preference for gray and silver rather than 
for gold and crimson. They are quiet, poetical, and 
distinguished. 

Knoedler exhibits, for his piece de resistance, the Salon 







Other importations by Knoedler, all good in their way, 
we may describe in short-hand. The finest specimen 
of Corot is not yet on exhibition, but is understood to 
be a masterpiece— a dance of nymphs at dawn, exhibit- 
ed in the Salon the year of the 
artist's death. A smaller and 
very delightful Corot is called 
" Les Puits," and represents a 
well, with three peasant-women 
grouped around the curb, a 
square-looking cow in profile 
alongside, a pair of dark oaks 
in the foreground, and a view of 
village roofs on the distant bank 
in one of the master's mysti- 
cal and ineffable horizons, all 
braided with silver and pearl. 
At the recent sale for the bene- 
fit of Mouchot, whose attack of 
insanity left a widow and inter- 
esting family in indigence, Mr. 
Roland Knoedler bought a 
" Mendicant Girl " by Bougue- 
reau for five thousand francs. 
This sum of a thousand dollars 
formed Bouguereau's contribu- 
tion to the benefit ; certainly not 
a stingy one. The picture is a 
half-length, of a Gypsy type, a 
frail figure wrapped in a shawl, 
like Raphael's Zingara Madon- 
- l .-_ na of the chair, and stretching 
out a well-drawn hand for as- 
sistance. A larger canvas by 
Bouguereau represents the fa- 
vorite French " motif " of " La 
Grande Sceur," or sister big 
enough to dry-nurse the others. 
A classical-looking girl of six- 
teen, with her skirts pinned back 
into very elegant folds of dra- 
pery, hugs in her bare arms the 
bare legs of a noble boy with a 
head fit for a young Apollo : 
she is the care-taker now — in 
a few years he will be protect- 
ing his protector. By Carl 
Becker, in his rich decorative 
Makart-like style, is shown 
"The Return" — a stalwart 
well-dressed young swashbuck- 
ler of the seventeenth century 
coming back to his family. One 
of his children has buried him- 
self in the enormous plumed 
hat, another drags forward a great drum, the old 
father nourishes a romer of hock, the wife nurses 
the little soldier who forages her white bosom. Even 
the serving-maid is interested, and a pleasing scene of 

family joy cn- 
wreathes the 
carved table, 
whose tapestry- 
cover is crossed 
by a delicate 
lace napkin. 

By Hector Le 
Roux is a scene 
cf the " Initia- 
tion of a Ves- 
tal." Before the 
altar cf the Ro- 
man tutelary 
goddess the no- 
vice reads her 
catechism from 
a scroll in uncial 
letters, and the 
abbess and her 
chief priestess 
stand by in sta- 
ir 



ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN FRENCH DRAGOONS AND RUSSIAN CUIRASSIERS, 1814. 



picture of Berne-Bellecour for 1879, a duel scene, called 
" Surle Terrain" — a representation of which from the ar- 
tist's own pencil we shall present to our readers in our 
next issue, and until then we shall reserve our comments. 



tuesque drape- 
ries and solemn 
attitudes. Le 
Roux's marble 
and monumental women always look as though they 
never sat down. A little canvas by Schreyer is new, 
showing an Algerian chief en horseback, wrapped 
in his white haik. A Fromentin— from the dead 
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dreamer of Arabian Nights pageantry, nothing " new" 
is to be expected now — represents a Bedouin horseman, 
on one of those silken mares that are the poetry of the 
Arabian desert. By the late Daubigny there is a river' 
view, brighter and less pensive than was usual with the 
artist, and showing a greater concession to human 
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. CHAMPIGNY : DECEMBER, 1870. 
(See opposite page, and article on Detaille, page 90.) 

sympathy in the sparse houses glimpsed from distance 
to distance among the tall poplars and ash-trees of the 
farther bank. By Jules Dupre there is a large and 
somewhat crude example of white clouds marbling a 
cerulean sky, the heavens occupying half the picture ; 
in the lower moiety, the desert " landes" stretch away 
to the violet sea which trims up to the horizon with its 
steely line of implacable flatness. A lonely laborer, his 
white shirt flashing in the keen morning light, goes along 
the irregular path which skirts a bank of sterile sand 
tufted with broom and scrub oak. There is a smaller 
Dupre, an old stone mill rotting away in the pond 
which festers around its walls, its wheel idle, its walls 
blotched and stained, and relieved against a press of 
crowding and deep-toned trees. A novelty among 
Knoedler's recent importations is a specimen of Augus- 
tus Hagborg, born at Gothemburg in Sweden. It is a 
flirtation under the Directoirc, in the style of his in- 
structor Palmaroli — a handsome young " incroyable " 
leaning over a girl on a garden bench. This youthful 
artist has recently sold a landscape picture to the 
French government, and is the proud recipient of a 
medal in this year's Salon. By Joseph Chelmonski, 
of Warsaw, there are two lively examples ; in the first, 
a black horse, attached to a sleigh which is driven by a 
handsome young Thaddeus or Adam of the country, 
scatters the lumps of ice against the dashboard with a 
fine spirited action. The crucifix by the snowy way- 
side shows that the scene is Poland, not Russia. In 
the second a pair of horses draw a hirsute and fur- 
covered man and lady in a similar vehicle. By Pasini 
there is a brilliant scene of his best period— the three- 
arched door of a mosque, with Koran texts flashing in 
gold through the gloom inside, rainbow-hued wor- 
shippers thronging the steps, and a lively market-scene 
with squatting hucksters all around the purlieus of the 
sacred edifice. 

Knoedler & Co. have also imported a number of new 
French etchings of unusual size. James Tissot, the 
French artist residing in London, contributes to the 
collection several plates representing modern British 



ladies with garden backgrounds, or else relieved against 
scenery of shipping or Greenwich river-landscapes. It 
is very difficult to model flesh on this exaggerated scale 
in aquafortis, but M. Tissot's attempts are crowned 
with a success in keeping with his eminence as a paint- 
er. The etchings are not original, being copies of fa- 
mous portraits like those of Franz Hals, 
or like that of the little Infanta Margue- 
rite, by Velasquez, in The Louvre. 

The importations at Schaus's gallery in- 
clude some valuable works. By Jules Du- 
pre there is an earnest of his exquisite 
landscape talents, in which a large and 
spreading oak is. inlaid against one of the 
artist's glimmering and mysterious skies, 
subdued- in every part except where the 
warm afternoon light burns with startling 
value through the lower edges of the ho- 
rizon clouds. An etching of this paint- 
ing, published some five years since in the 
" Gazette des Beaux Arts" arrested Mr. 
Schaus's attention at the time and lin- 
gered in his memory until he found him- 
self able to lay his hand on the original 
this present summer. A landscape by 
Corot is of considerable size and in his 
grandest manner, an unusual amount of 
definition being introduced without con- 
flicting with his peculiar glancing sugges- 
tiveness of style. Of Troyon. there is a very 
striking specimen, fit to be set before art 
students as a model to copy. For those 
who comprehend excellence in the " mor- 
ceau" or "bit," and set greater store by 
it than by ambitious development of 
composition, this is one Qf the most im- 
portant Troyons in the country. It is a 
study of a great white and brown ox, set 
in a landscape only definite enough to 
specify colors, values and reliefs. How 
the sunshine caresses the white creased 
hide of the neck and dewlap ! The tones 
of the whites in shadow are singularly 
precious, sensitive, and subtly felt. There 
I is also in the Schaus gallery^a laboriously 
finished group of doe and fawn by Rosa 
Bonheur, called " Mother and Babe,'/ 
covered with a glass. It was picked up 
in England, which accounts for the mys- 
tery of our seeing it thus behind a pane. No philos- 
opher has yet explained the dreadful British addiction 
to disfiguring works of art with glittering glasses, 
which have the unique effect of turning a picture into 
a mirror. As a piece of taste it is flashy and gaudy ; 
as a preservative, it is a protector that often assaults 
the protected, as witness Turner's "Slave Ship," 
where a great deal of the paint has adhered to the 
glass which presses upon it, and no living man has 
courage enough to separate the united and homogene- 
ous sticking-plaster. The purchaser of the Bonheur 
may, however, discard the crystal disguise, and then he 
will reap all the advantage of conservation derived from 
the encasement, and possess a picture fresh as if paint- 
ed yesterday, while it was actually done in 1868. 

We bring up this review with an American name, that 
of Mr. Samuel P. Avery. Among this gentleman's re- 
cent orders is an exquisite subject by Jules Breton, 
about three feet across, representing a girl extended in 
a lovely lake-landscape, gathering pond lilies. The 
studies of flowers and scenery were all obtained at the 
artist's own place at Courrieres, where there is a choice 
of lily-pads and pond scenery. Mr. Avery having been 
struck by a small sketch or indication of this attractive 
subject, begged the painter to develop the " ebauche" 
into the present large and idyllic painting. From the 
Paris Salon of 1879 Mr. Avery purchased specimens by 
Merson (a new man, almost unknown here, whose 
subjects from the life of St. Louis have excited a lively 
attention, and whose great sacred triptych of 1 879 rep- 
resents a miracle of the Church in a miracle of paint- 
ing), by Aubert and Perrault and Viry the elegant, by 
Desgoffe and Detti the exact, by Beranger and De 
Rouge and Etienne, and Kreyder and Grisson. Of em- 
inent living painters — the standard reputations of the 
day— Mr. Avery's orders include the names of Gerome, 
Lefebvre, Cabanel, the classical artists ; Detaille and 
De Neuville, the battle-painters ; Rico, the friend of For- 
tuny ; Max, the thrilling interpreter of the dramatic in 
art ; and then the entertainers in society coteries, who 
are invited into galleries as Sidney Smith and Ma- 



caulay were invited to dinners, for their anecdotes — 
Vibert and Moreau and Leloir. By the great painters 
recently deceased, Mr. Avery has succeeded in gather- 
ing a handsome number of specimens from private col- 
lections, the principal examples being those of Couture, 
Corot, Diaz, Decamps, Fromentin, Millet, Rousseau, 
Troyon and Daubigny. The American artists, Knight, 
Bridgman and Richards, are also represented. 



SCHOOLS OF ART AND DESIGN, 



For the information of several of our readers at a 
distance, who have written to us saying that they are 
about to organize Schools of Design in their several 
localities, or desire to connect themselves with some 
already in existence, we present a brief review of what 
has already been accomplished in this country in that 
direction. In giving these facts, we would say that it 
will be a pleasure to us at any time to supplement 
them, when called upon to do so, by stating the resources 
of any particular school, the cost of attending the 
classes, the scope of instruction imparted, or such further 
information as -it may be in our power to afford those 
interested in art education in this country. We shall 
also be pleased to receive in formation of any new move- 
ments in this direction which may have escaped our 
observation. 

In 1806, the Art-classes of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts were established by the organized escort of 
seventy-one citizens with the stated object of educating 
students in art. In 1824, the Franklin Institute Draw- 
ing Classes were founded by the Franklin Institute, and 
the practical tendency of art to a close relation with in- 
dustry is shown in the fact that these classes were estab- 
lished " for the promotion of the mechanic arts." In 
1847, the Philadelphia School of Design for Women was 
founded by Mrs. Sarah Peter, for the ' * thorough indus- 
trial art education of women." It is now in a flourish- 
ing condition, is owned by the corporation, and has 
amply fulfilled its avowed intention of thorough instruc- 
tion. The best teachers from abroad have always been 
employed ; no hurried or slovenly work is allowed, and 
the standard of excellence has always been high. The 
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Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
opened classes in the fall of 1877, and remembering the 
frequency at the Centennial of the legend " bought for 
the Pennsylvania Museum," it is easy to imagine the 
resources of Philadelphia for art study. 

New York was the second city in point of time to 
establish art schools. In 1826, twenty years after Phil- 
adelphia had first organized classes, the artists of New 
York founded the art schools of the National Academy 
of Design, to advance art by public exhibitions and free 
art schools. We mention in each case the object of the 
school, as stated in its charter, in order to notice the be- 
ginning and trace the growth among us of industrial art. 



